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International Teacher Education: 
Liberal Cosmopolitanism Revisited 
or Postmodern Trans-nationalism * 1 

By Peter P. Grimmett 

International teacher education is very topical. A recent article by Roberts 
(2007) in Teacher Education Quarterly concluded thus: 

Teacher educators face difficulties in creating structures and activities and finding 
the time, energy, and financial resources to promote a deep level of understanding 
for world dilemmas and events.Tothisextenttheseriousness of internationalizing 
curriculum deserves attention on equal footing with other program elements of 
teacher education for continual refinement, evaluation of goals, and ongoing modi- 
fication of procedures. Accordingly the sustained successes of internationalizing 
teacher education are dependent on the vision of associated faculty, (pp. 23-24) 

B ut what constitutes "a deep I evel of understandi ng for world di lemmas and events" 
for students of international teacher education, and how is its attainment as a learn- 
ing outcome "dependent on the vision of associated 

faculty”? This article attempts to grapple with this 
question. Starting from an historical characterization 
of three periods of teacher education research and 
policy in North America over the last sixty years, 

I show how faculty vision of international teacher 
education has been influenced by different and con- 
trasting conceptions of internationalization as a result 
of the changing macro-political context surrounding 
teacher education. 
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This last sixty years have seen three periods of teacher education research 
and policy in North America. Over that time, teacher education has moved from 
an initial emphasis on training and direct instruction through a focus on "learning 
to teach" to today's emphasis on policy and outcomes. The governance of teacher 
education has also changed through these periods from benign government control 
in the 1960s through institutional governance in the 1980s and early 1990s to the 
current state of professional self-regulation in a policy context of de-regulation. I 
will show how professional self-regulation— whether through accreditation agen- 
cies like N CATE orTEAC in the States, or the British Columbia (BC) or Ontario 
Colleges of Teachers in Canada— is a product of the current neo-liberalist policy 
emphasis on accountability. 

In addition, I characterize how the current policy context has fundamentally 
altered theroleof universities i n society. N eo-l i beral istforces undermi nethedevelop- 
ment of the nation statefor which universities previously under liberalism played a 
central role. The nation statehasbeen supplanted by supranational entitiesfostering 
cross- border standardization. The university’s role in society has been transformed 
into one supporting economic development and global competitiveness, a rolethat 
is at odds with the four-century-old relationship between the nation state and the 
university that supported professi onal responsi bi I ity and self-governance as a form 
of delegated authority to bodies possessing expertise. 

This, then, isthe policy context in which thework of teacher education isnow 
situated and to which it must respond. The important question is how? International 
teacher education is one avenue that has been vigorously explored. But what exactly 
is international teacher education in the current policy context? I explore three dif- 
ferent conceptions. M y thesis is that the heavy neo-li beral emphasis on economics 
is denying us all the benefits of cultural and political globalization in international 
teacher education. 


Three Periods ofTeacher Education Research and Policy 2 

Phase I (1960-1980): 
Teacher Education as Training under Government Control 

During this period, teacher education was largely viewed as training, teaching 
wasassumedtobecontenttransmission, and researchers presumed an unproblematic 
connection both between teaching and learning, and between training and teacher 
behavior. The governance of teacher education was largely in the hands of benign 
governments that consulted with professionals and the body politic to make policy 
changes affecting thepracticeof teacher education. JointTeacher Education Boards 
advised policy makers on appropriate direction and the approach functioned with 
considerable good will from all parties, probably because benign governmentcontrol 
essentially allowed institutions a lot of freedom within broad policy constraints. 

Things fell apart 3 because training, direct instruction, and an emphasis on 
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classroom management was seen to have little or no effect on producing the kind of 
citizens needed for a democratic society and the workforce requisite for sustaining 
economic viability; as a consequence, the centre of government control could not 
hold. The best supporters of the training model lost conviction and the worst pas- 
sionate intensity of business and academic critics came through. The catalyst for 
the revelation of the emphasis on teacher learning that was to characterize phase 
2 was A Nation At Risk and the advent of the Holmes Group. 

Phase 2 (1980-2000): 

Teacher Education as Learning to Teach under Institutional Governance 

T he advent of the H ol mes group, the report of the C arnegi e Forum on teacher 
education, and the founding of the National Network for Educational Renewal 
(NNER) all came about in 1986 as a response to the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education’s (1983) report A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for 
E ducational Reform. A II were committed to the idea that, to produce a professional 
teaching force, research had to codify the professional know I edge base of teaching 
and teacher education. Goodlad's (1990) study of teacher education institutions 
was both particularly critical of what was happening and catalytic of an emphasis 
on teacher learning. Hence, the language of "learning to teach (Feiman-Nemser, 
1983) replaced the language “teacher training.” Schon’s (1988) "reflective prac- 
tice” superseded direct instruction. Institutional governance took root in the first 
phase and has continued to the beginning of the 21 st century. In this approach, the 
institution responsible for the delivery of a teacher education program exercises 
self-governance. Gideonse (1993) noted that this idea gained credence because a 
teacher education institution "notonly istheplacewhere the preparation needsand 
conflicts have to be resolved, but also is where the specifics . . . are all supposed to 
come together” (p. 6). 

Things fell apart toward the end of this phase because research and practice 
became consumed with a focus on teacher’s beliefs, values, and their learning as 
professionals, to the neglect of attention to quality assurance and outcomes. The 
centre of institutional governancecould nothold becauseuniversitieswereseen not 
as partners w i th the fi el d but as i ndependent i nsti tuti ons protecti ng thei r vested and 
prioritized i nterests. T he best in universities were too busy with their own world of 
research and practice— much of it, as Cole's (1999, 2000a, 2000b) research points 
out, a case of survival in the academic world— to enter the public debate about 
the nature and purpose of teacher education. The worst displayed their passionate 
intensity in calling for the de-regulation of teacher education and the handing over 
of vital practi ceexperiences to thefi eld. Thecatalyst for the revelation of contrasting 
policies of professionalization and de-regulation was the unrelenting criticism of 
right-wing think tanks and the public mistrust of teacher education institutions. 
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Phase 3 (1990-2010): 
Teacher Education as Policy in a Governance Context 
of Professional Self-Regulation and De-Regulation 

Viewing teacher education as learning to teach did not, however, concern it- 
self with outcomes. During phase 2, Haberman (1985) and Evertson, Hawley, and 
Zlotnik (1985) began to ask questions about whether or not teacher education made 
a difference to student learning in classrooms. This line of inquiry foreshadowed 
the shift that emerged in the 1990s toward framing teacher education around policy 
issues. A sa consequence, much research followed therecommendationsof critiques 
of conventional teacher education programs to focuson teacher quality and public 
accountability. The governance is characterized by professional self- regulation 
amidsta policy emphasison de-regulation. The professionalization agenda comes 
together in "the articulation of a knowledge base for teaching in the form of com- 
petencies or standards that address many different aspects of teaching" (Zeichner, 
2006, p. 60). The de-regulation agenda shifts the focus from pedagogy to content 
knowledge and verbal expression, maintaining that pedagogy and professional 
learning are best acquired on thejob. Accordingly, advocates of the de-regulation 
agenda argue strongly for alternative routes to certification outside normal teacher 
preparation programs and professional self-regulation. 

Things are now falling apart because the competition between professionaliza- 
tion and de-regulation policies is making the governance of teacher education very 
difficultfor universities and professional bodi es al ike. Thedeli cate balance between 
professional control and institutional autonomy has not always been attended to 
with care. Consequently, the centre of professional self- regulation appears not to 
be holding. University institutions have contested what they see as unwarranted 
intrusion into their programs and autonomy. The best in universities and profes- 
sional bodies have tried to work toward collaboration but they are in the minority 
and seem to have lost conviction. The worst in universities and professional bod- 
ies have gone about the contestation, which ultimately became a legal struggle, 
with a passionate intensity that ran deep. The catalyst in Canada for the revelation 
of a phase that is yet to come is the two British Columbia court cases. A "best" 
foreshadowing of this new phase could be found in the Association of Canadian 
Deans of Education (ACDE) Accord onTeacher Education 4 ; a "worst" possibility 
could entail the dissolution of professional bodies and the consignment of teacher 
education to schools, as has happened in England, where a policy emphasis on de- 
regulation has turned into an insidious mix of over- regulation alongside rhetoric 
about professionalization. 

"Things falling apart" characterizes what I see happening in the macro-po- 
litical world. What has happened at that level over the past 20-30 years that now 
directly affects international teacher education? Let me explain by first exploring 
the macro-political setting. 
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A Macro-Political Perspective 5 

The macro-political setting of the current period (Phase 3) is neo-liberalism, 
which has I ed to thedecl i ne of the nati on state. Previously, under liberal ism— where 
the individual was characterized as having autonomy and could practice freedom, 
and the role of government was to protect individual freedom— universities were 
central to the development of the nation state. 

Liberalism emerged out of the Enlightenment as an economic and a political 
theory. Over the last two centuries it has been the dominant discourse that shaped 
and influenced nati on-states and the institutions situated therein. The Enlightenment 
saw the emergence of the modern nation-state in Europe that was made possible 
through a pre-modern institution, the university. The university played a critical 
role in theformation of the modern nation-state and enjoyed a special relationship 
that "linked [it] to the destiny of the nation-state by virtue of its role as producer, 
protector, and inculcatorof an idea of national culture" (Readings, 1996, p. 3). This 
created a social contract and a symbiosis between the nati on-state and the university 
si nee the nation-state provided fiscal stability and protection for the university and 
the university in turn created the underlying culture that bound society to the nati on- 
state, i.e., the university provided the means whereby the "production of national 
subjects was to take place in modernity" (Readings, 1996, p. 46). The advent of 
the nation-state coincided with the emergence of a new understanding of the role 
of the individual within the society that gave the individual primacy. 

Neo- liberal ism is an outgrowth of liberalism in that it similarly emphasizes the 
primacy of the individual, it differs, however, in that it sees a role for the private 
sphere to expand to create more efficient market transactions in the public sphere 
through the introduction of private sphere market mechanisms that are seen as in- 
herently moreefficientthan public sector mechanisms. Neo-liberalist policies thus 
create artificial market mechanisms within the public sphere for the provision and 
distribution of public goods and services. This neo-liberal framework appropriated 
the thinking of earlier liberal thinkers likej ohn Stuart M ill who provided the theo- 
retical and political framework for limiting public intervention in the private sphere 
(to address market inefficiencies) in order to protect the interests of the individual 
within society (Olssen, 2000). Neo- liberal ism co-opted thisframework becauseit 
provided an acceptable political rationale that allowed for public intervention in 
the private sphere and used regulation to extend the private sphere into the public 
sector (King, 2007). Public goods and services were re-defined as commodities 
that could more effectively be delivered through private sector competition. This 
structure is managed by thestateth rough third- party evaluative regulatory structures 
that operate at arms length from the state to ensure the efficiency and effective- 
ness of scarce public resources and remove the potential for inefficiency caused 
by political interference or lack of accountability, it should be no surprise, then, 
that during Phase 3 (1990-2010) of neo-liberalist de-regulation we have seen the 
emergence of professional regulatory bodies. 
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The neo-liberal framework had its beginnings in Phase 1 (1960-1980) and gained 
increasing influence during the first part of Phase 2 (1980-2000) (Olssen, 2000). 
But it has become hegemonic si nee the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 and the fall 
of the Soviet Union in 1991 (Readings 1996; Dale 2005) that led to the discredit- 
ing of the alternate competing modern socio-political system epitomized by a 
M arxist economic framework. As neo-liberal ism became the dominant discourse, 
there was no effective alternative to counter its apparent pervasive influence. Da- 
vies and Bansel (2007) indicate that neo- liberal ism has been successful because 
it "both competes with other discourses and also cannibalizes them in such a way 
that neo- liberal ism itself appears more desirable, or more innocent than it is.” (p. 
258). In other words, we have come to believe that the ways of neo- liberal ism are 
common sense and inevitable. Hence, neo-liberal thought has been ableto extend 
its hegemonic socio-economic reach into the public sphere to redefine roles and 
responsibilities in education, healthcare, and social welfare in terms of their eco- 
nomic utility (Fitzsimmons, 2000; Davies & Bansel, 2007). 

Key world shaking events like the dismantling of communism and the rise of 
globalization have also unleashed rogue economic forces that are manipulated by 
unscrupulous transnational entrepreneurs (Napoleoni, 2008). This is because in 
the global economy, it is virtually impossible for political activity to regulate and 
control the free market. Asa result, Western businesses are now forced to wage 
war continuously with "globalization outlaws” who counterfeit their currency and 
products that they then sell throughout the world at rock-bottom prices, e.g., the 
July 6, 2008 police haul in Sydney, Australia, of imitation designer clothes with a 
market value of $mi II ions. 

Until the end of the Cold War, universities were protected from the direct 
influence of neo-liberalism because they were bastions of cultural reproduction 
designed to counter external threats such as the Soviet Bloc (Readings, 1996). 
The change from liberalism to neo- liberal ism has had profound consequences for 
universities. The privileged position the universities previously enjoyed has eroded 
and they are now regarded as another appendage of the state social welfare appa- 
ratus. From 1989 on, governments in various western nation-states implemented 
neo-liberal changes to the structure and role of the universities through funding 
changes that resulted in the reduction of the block grant, the imposition of targeted 
funding (funding for specific purposes such as university-industry research), the 
imposition or deregulation of tuition, the implementation of corporatist managerial 
structures, (Giroux, 2002; M iddlehurst, 2004; Olssen & Peters, 2005; M arginson, 
2006; Henkel, 2007) and actively encouraging the universities to work with the 
private sector to support national economic development (Dale, 1999, 2001, 2005; 
Altbach, 2004; M arginson, 2004; Considine, 2006), including an emphasis on in- 
ternationalization that sometimes borders on rogue economic expansionism. This 
point about supporting economic development is particularly important because 
research which had been conducted in the public sphere and available to all as a 
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public good was changed to a function aimed at the application of science into 
commodified technology (technoscience) products (Slaughter & Leslie, 1997). In 
addition, the university was increasingly seen as a tool for job training (vocational 
drift) that prepared students for the labor market. 

Under neo-liberalism, then, universities are no longer central to the formation 
and cultural continuity of the nation state, i.e., their traditional role in knowledge 
production and cultural reproduction is downplayed. Rather, they have been made 
the tool of academic capitalism to support economic development and global 
competitiveness. The process of re-inventing universities as corporate entities is 
at various different stages around the world but well underway within the western 
nation-states. As Slaughter and Leslie (1997) indicate the process is well underway 
in Australia, New Zealand, the U.K. and the United States but it is also alive in 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and Canada. It has led to a corporate 
structurein universities where faculty istreated as an academic proletariat and ad- 
ministration views itself as New Public M anagers. One consequence is that faculty 
is now seen as a group of self-interested individuals, undermining the notion that 
they act with professional responsibility. That is, the capacity for self-governance 
through collegial decision-making is seen as an anathema to the effective use of 
public funds. This is at odds with the modernist relationship between the nation state 
and the university that supported professional responsibility and self-governance 
as a form of delegated authority to bodies possessing expertise. 

Previously, professionality was seen to support the public good because it added 
to our understanding of what it means to be human. M acl ntyre ( 1997) defined profes- 
sionality as "any coherent form of socially established cooperative human activity 
through which goods internal to that form of activity are realized in the course of 
trying to achieve those standards of excellence" (p. 124). Neo-liberalism rejects 
such a premise, viewing professionality as benefiting an elite few at the expense of 
the majority, it is particularly critical of professionality within universities because 
they represent sites of possible critique against economic rationality. Since neo-lib- 
eralism emerged in response to the riots of 1968, when those in the world of high 
finance began to view democracies as ungovernable, Crazier et. al.'s (1975) 'Report 
on G overnabi I ity ' argued that "democratic citizens must be made more governable 
and moreableto service capital" (Davies and Bansel, 2007, p. 250). 

W hereas liberal ism was concerned with the "good life," neo-liberalism is more 
about the "goods life", i.e., acquiring and consuming products. Neo-liberal ism also 
undermines "professionality"— there is no longer a need for an expertise- based 
middle class in a distinctive nation state. This was the case even in government 
civil service. Cameron’s (1995) stunning expose of greed and corruption in the 
M ulroney (Prime M inister, 1984-1993) era of Canadian politics has this revealing 
commentary from a deputy minister: 

I n the M ulroney years, it wasn't smart to [exercise professional judgmentto] argue 

against the prevailing opinion. Itwas held againstyou. "We can't afford booster- 
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ism," the deputy sai d. "Y ou have to al I ow professi onals to speak thei r mi nds." W hen 
they don't or when they can't, he explained, they become risk-averse, cautious, 
and ultimately useless, (p. 455) 

Instead, neo-liberalism promotes "governmental ity" — the end goals of "freedom," 
"choice" and "competition," etc., are government constructions that are continu- 
ously monitored by New M anagement technocrats, and represent not a retreat from 
government intervention but a re-inscription of particular techniques required for the 
exercise of government (Barry, Osborne, & Rose, 1996). In this way, freedom as a 
form of dissent, critique, and debate is re-defined as compliance, consumption, and 
productivity. Such a state of affairs I ionizes economic rationality where individual ity 
isdiscovered notin community butonly in relationto market fulfillment, i.e., the state 
creates individuals who areenterpri sing and competitiveentrepreneurs. Consequently, 
thenationstatehasbeen supplanted by supranational entities, e.g.,theEuropeanU nion 
(EU), the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), the 
North American FreeTrade Agreement (NAFTA), the I nternational M onetary Fund 
(IMF) and the World Bank (WB), etc. These entities exist to provide both socio-eco- 
nomic-political stability and harmonization. Thecreation of the supranational entity 
"requires all member nations to cede and pool some of their national policy making 
capacity to the regional organization" (Dale, 1999, p. 12). 

These supranational entities, however, often require "rogue” states to "submit 
their natural resources and markets to structural adjustment programs imposed by 
the I nternational M onetary Fund" (M cLaren & H ouston, 2008, p. 27). T hi s has I ed 
to the domination of humanity and nature by capital, a domination that has contrib- 
uted to a destruction of the world’s ecosystem. This eco-cri sis has occurred because 
neo-liberals appear to have a "robust faith in the market [that] is superseded only 
by their faith in the apparently endless capacity of the earth's ecology to support 
[western] global hegemony" (M cLaren & Houston, 2008, p. 42). Bednar’s (2003) 
Transforming the Dream challenges North American mainstream culture's obses- 
sion with unlimited economic and industrial growth. 6 Bowers (2005) attributes 
the eco-cri sis to neo-liberalist market policies. His question is quite basic: "What 
do we need to conserve in order to resist the forces that are increasing poverty 
around the world and putting future generations at greater risk of an environment 
that is too contaminated to support a healthy and fulfilling life?" (p. 14-15). His 
(2006) book, Revitalizing the Commons, argues that the enclosure of the cultural 
and environmental commons has been going on for hundreds of years, privatiz- 
ing what was previously available to all members of the community. Recently, 
however, the process of enclosure has been accelerated by the spread of economic 
globalization. ’Accordingly, hewantsto revitalize "the cultural and environmental 
commons" to provide local communities with a non-commodified form of access 
to natural resources as a way of escaping the treadmill of a consumer society that 
is destroying the earth. 

In addition to this growing opposition to neo-liberalist market policies, it is 
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i mportant to note that the decl i ne of the nation state has not yet become its outright 
demise. Even though transnational global economic activity is the order of the 
day, there are still things at which national governments baulk. For example, na- 
tion states such as the USA and Saudi a Arabia do not permit non-nationalsto own 
their resources but expect their citizens, under free trade, to be able to own other 
countries’ resources, e.g., oil. In Canada, the former Reform Party leader and noted 
free-enterpriser Preston M anning put his concerns about resource buyouts in this 
way inanewspaperinterview (Radwanski,2007, M ay 10): "If you don't want Osama 
Bin Laden fiddling with Quebec hydro lines or Beijing controlling the {Alberta] 
oil patch, there should be national-security provisions in the approval process to 
protect our values and objectives.” The nation state's dec line, however, has led to a 
trend toward standardization and instrumental rationality, which in turn is foster- 
ing de-professionalization, in Europe, we have the Bologna Agreement, in Canada 
the Agreement on Internal Trade (AIT), trade and labor mobility agreements that 
supersede any attempt by local jurisdictions to establish professional standards. It 
is in this context that an emphasison economic rationalism ismaking universities 
into trans-national bureaucratic corporations. How doesthisaffectuniversity-based 
international teacher education? 


International Teacher Educa tion 8 

I want to explore three different ways of conceptualizing internationalization: 

Classical Liberal Stance 

One frame is a classical liberal intellectual stance that can be traced back to 
Kant's Perpetual Peace of 1795 where he wrote about the rise of an international 
legal order. This stance rejects national ism in favor of a radical liberal international 
order. M any of the advocates of this form of internationalism view nationalism as a 
form of xenophobic degeneration. Forexample, H obshawm (1990), a B ritish M arxist 
historiographer, argued that traditions are constructed by national elites to justify 
the existence and importance of their respective nation states. Or G el I ner (1983), 
a liberal philosopher, criticized nationalism as a political principle that holds that 
the political and the national unit should be congruent, because it is nationalism 
that engenders nations (with their homogeneity of culture) and not the other way 
round. While the former viewed socialism as the alternative to nationalism and the 
latter saw the emphasisof liberalism on theindividual as the alternative, neither of 
these two critics was opposed to the nation-state as such. W hat they rejected was 
radical nationalism, especially in its ethnic form. This rejection was mainly cogni- 
tive, seeing nationalism as based on a distorted view of the past and on socially 
constructed traditions. They considered the nation-state as a viable entity with 
sovereignty on which to further the advocacy of a better human condition beyond 
the closed world of atavistic nationalism. Hence, thisclassical liberal stanceseeks 
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a world made up of a pluralist international political culture, a culture that is both 
inclusive and compatible with deliberative democracy and multiculturalism. But 
liberalism is framed around an emphasis on the individual and an assumption that 
change leads automatically to progress. Under neo-liberalism, this has become 
an anomic form of individualism that is dependent on consumerism, in M indful 
Conservatism (2003), Bowers show show this liberal obsession with "development" 
has, under neo-liberal ism, led to a form of globalization that, in extending the west’s 
technological, consumer-dependent society, has produced a commodified lifestyle 
that ultimately destroys natural resources as much as cultural fabric, values, and 
identity.TheconsequencesforBowers(2006)are: (1) an ecological crisis (i .e., deple- 
tion of fisheries, increasing shortage of potable water, global warming, increasing 
levels of toxins, etc.,) that is diminishing the environment’s ability to sustain life, 
and (2) the loss of cultural and linguistic diversity through media, computeriza- 
tion and corporate advertising, etc., that is threatening the existence of many of 
the world’s languages. I want to argue that liberalism, because of its commitment 
to individualistic rationality, is not the frame for revitalizing the cultural commons 
of international teacher education. 


Cosmopolitanism 

A second frame views internationalization as a cosmopolitan position. A ppiah 
(2007) grounds cosmopolitanism in the ethical legacies of the Enlightenment, 
the French Revolution, and the U nited Nations' U niversal Declaration of FI uman 
Rights, claiming that it promises to create a new era in which warring factions 
will finally put aside their supposed ideological differences to recognize that the 
fundamental values held by all human beings will usher in a new era of global 
understanding. This frame argues strongly against the flaws of nationalism that is 
centrally derived from the nation-state, because its narratives of sovereignty have 
hijacked the ethical sensibilities and moral conscience of human beings. Cosmo- 
politanism thus critiques the classical liberal stance that is deemed to elevate the 
ruleof international law and consensus. In its place, it cal Is for an individual moral 
responsibility to all humanity, a vision that diminishes the importance of national 
identities because territorial boundaries cannot contain democracy or morality. 
Cosmopolitanism sees globalization as fundamentally altering national politics, 
in that they are now subsumed under the dictates of the economy that is no longer 
controlled by any one nation-state. Power relations are not just between different 
nation-states (astheclassi cal liberal stancewouldhaveit) but, asBeck (2006) points 
out, between global capital, nation-states, and civil society. Nationalism therefore 
has no place and cosmopolitans regard it as irredeemable. They look instead to a 
moral universalism that transcends all forms of particularism and patriotism. Like 
Nussbaum(2006, 1994), they view patriotic pride (which she characterizes as close 
to jingoism— excessive contempt for other countries) as morally dangerous and 
subversive of the worthy goals of equity and justice. The nation-state does not and 
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cannot uphold these ideals; they can only be served by allegiance to a worldwide 
community of human beings. World citizenship is what matters, not nationality. 
The nation-states cannot solve issues of ecology, poverty, population growth, cli- 
mate change, etc.; they must be dealt with over and above national concerns and 
territorial boundaries. M oreover, in the context of multicultural societies, political 
identity cannot be rooted in a single ethnic, cultural representation. 

Postmodern Trans-Nationalism 

A third frame is postmodern trans-nationalism. Trans-nationalism was first 
articulated by Bourne (1916). In its modernist form, it designated a recent shift 
in migration patterns. M igration used to be directed movement with a point of 
departure and arrival. It is nowadays increasingly regarded as ongoing movement 
between two or more social spaces, increased global transportation and telecom- 
munication now permit migrants to develop strong trans-national ties to more than 
one home country, blurring the congruence of social space and geographic space. 
T rans-national relationships, however, do notequateto multinational ones. W hereas 
the latter are between and among nation-states and their corporate agents across 
territorial boundaries, the former are between and among individuals and other 
entities regardless of national borders. M odernist trans-nationalism, then, is very 
close to cosmopolitanism in its distrust of the nation-state. 

With the postmodern turn, this trans-nationalist view sees both nationalism 
and cosmopolitanism as having fragmented and hybrid identities, arguing that 
many forms of national consciousness were constructed out of original forms of 
societal poly-ethnicities. Poly-ethnicity is thus regarded as an historical norm that 
was reversed by the advent of the nati on-state. A s such, this frame represents a post- 
colonial view of the nation as contested terrain and rejects the de-contextualized 
modes of cosmopolitanism (Tarrow, 2005). Put differently, it does not attempt to 
transcend patriotism toward a cosmopolitan vision but examines the nation-state 
as a discursive construct that ever includes new ethnicities and different cultures. 
Hence, the experience of difference is regarded as fundamental to all identities, 
including national identity (Dolby & Cornbleth, 2001). This frame replaces the 
classical liberal assertion that national ism isthesoleconstruction of elites with the 
recognition that it is constituted by different subjectivities. This in turn leads to a 
post-modern examination of trans-national identities, where learning and educa- 
tional relationships are examined from a power perspective (Dolby & Cornbleth, 
2001). Consequently, the ambivalent processes of globalization set the scene not 
for human growth and emancipation but for resistance and contestation of the 
self (Tarrow, 2005). Self and society are seen as fluidly located within different, 
polycentric discourses. This articulation of internationalization takes education 
beyond a modernist endeavor within national boundaries or moral universalism 
across borders to focus on how the processes of cultural, political, and economic 
globalization are affecting self and society. 
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At the same time, however, this post-modern turn has become vulnerable to what 
J ameson (1991) calls "the logic of late capital i sm"; that is, a heavy neo-liberal em- 
phasis on the economic aspect of globalization has turned internationalization into 
a form of economic competitiveness and individual performativity that has invaded 
our understanding of self and society. Society has become increasingly confused, 
fragmented, and disoriented as a result of the neo-liberalist economic and cultural 
restructuring emphasizing individual enterpriseand free-marketcompetition.This 
surge of late capitalism has led to a call for people to surrender their capacities for 
engaged politics in exchange for market- based values, relationships, and identities. 
Consequently, civic discourse has given way to the language of commercialism, 
privatization, and deregulation; and any sense of agency (individual, professional, 
or social) is defined largely through market-driven notions of individualism, com- 
petition, and consumption. 9 in this changing society, education has increasingly 
become regarded as a commodity, not a public good. 

Such an economic rationalist distortion needs to be deconstructed and con- 
tested if we are to come to an understanding of international education that does 
not equate to rogue economic expansionism. We need to raise important questions. 
For example, what if society were to follow Thoreau’s (1863) challenge 10 to put 
soul searching and human creativity ahead of material acquisition and power? How 
would this affect globalization? Would we respond positively to Leopold's (1949/87) 
admonition 11 not to commodify but to live in community? My position is that we 
have to deconstruct and contest theeconomic rational ist distortion of globalization 
in a way that does not suggest a nostalgic longing for a return to the classic liberal 
stance or cosmopolitanism. M y argument is that the heavy neo-liberal emphasis 
on economics is denying us all the benefits of cultural and political globalization 
in international education. The danger in attempting to rectify this imbalance is 
that we risk losing out on international work completely, thereby throwing out the 
baby with the bathwater. M arginson’s (2007) global revision of the public/private 
dividein higher education provides a framework that enables us to understand how 
we can evoke multicultural and multi-political learning in international education 
in this post-modern era. 


Marginson’s Public/Private Divide 

M arginson (2007) argues thatourcommon understandingsof thepublic/private 
di sti ncti on i n higher education aredrawn from neo-classical economics and/or statist 
(i.e., associated with the nation-state) political philosophy. However, the develop- 
ment of competition and markets at the national level, and the new potentials for 
private and public goodscreated by globalization in higher education, haveexposed 
weaknesses in the traditional notions of public/private. For example, (1) the statist 
notion that higher education is always/already a public good blinds us to its role 
in producing scarce positional private goods for students, even in free systems; 
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(2) because there is no global state, both statists and neo-liberals model the global 
higher education environment simply as a trading environment without grasping 
the potential for global public goods in education— goods that are subject to non- 
rivalry or non-excludability, and broadly available across populations, on a global 
scale (p. 315). A good is considered non-rivalous if one person’s use of it does not 
diminish another person’s use. A good is considered non-excludable if a person 
cannot be prevented from using the good. Positional goods, or status goods, those 
that benefit the individual, are private goods. According to M arginson, public goods 
and private goods are not mutually exclusive and may be interdependent wherein 
the production of one may lead to the production of the other. That is because higher 
education in one nation has the potential to create positive and negative externali- 
ties in another; and all higher education systems and institutions can benefitfrom 
collective systems, e.g., those thatfacilitatecross- border recognition and mobility. 
M arginson thus sets out to revise public/ private in higher education. Rather than 
defining public/privateintermsof legal ownership, hefocusesonthesocial character 
of the goods. H e argues that public/private goods are not always zero sum and that 
under certain circumstances provide conditions of possibility for each other. He 
proposes (a) units in national government that focus specifically on cross-border 
effects; (b) global policy spaces— taking in state agencies, individual universities, 
NGOsand commercial agents— to consider the augmentation, distribution of and 
payment for global public goods. 

W hile many view higher education as a public good, M arginson argues that it 
is not intrinsically so and that this belief serves to conceal the extensive role higher 
education plays in producing and distributing private goods. Likewise, inthecaseof 
public and private institutions, the ownership of the institution does not determine 
its nature. Private institutions can produce public goods and public institutions may 
produce private goods. In all cases, it is the practice of education that reveals the 
underlying purpose. Worldwide, the practice of higher education has become more 
and more dominated by the pursuit and enhancement of individual status goods. 
Theoutcomesof higher education are designed to producean economic advantage 
to the individual that can be exchanged in the marketplace. 

B ut it need not be so. H igher education can 

. . . produce predominantly private goods, or predominantly public goods, or 

achieve an (unstable) balance between them. The mix of public and private goods 

produced is determined by public policy, institutional manager-leaders, and the 

day-to-day practices of personnel. (M arginson, 2007, p. 315) 

The values and principles that govern the organization, and their interpretation 
by leaders and faculty, determine the nature of the goods produced. The problem 
facing international education is that the neo-liberal agenda ensures that current 
outcomes are understood primarily through the market environment and therefore 
within the context of global private goods. 
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Conclusion 

What does this mean for international education in postmodern times? Simply 
this: If teacher education is to resist the neo-liberalist trend to use internationaliza- 
tion to produce private positional goods (with the slippery slope of rogue economic 
expansionism thatthiscan lead to), then weneed to re-negoti ateglobal izationto derive 
ways in which the path of higher education can be influenced toward the production 
of global public goods that contribute to a more sustainable, healthy, peaceful, and 
equitable world (Kaul, Conceicai, Goulven, & M endoza, 2003; M arginson, 2007). 
There are two traps to be avoided here. First, we must avoid the neo-liberalist trap of 
appealing to classical liberal and/or cosmopolitan premises to sell private, positional 
goods to international students, whether at home or overseas. Second, wemust avoid 
the related trap of nostalgically longing for a classical liberal or cosmopolitan ap- 
proach to international education when the changed and changing world demands 
that we act differently. M y thesis is that we will begin to lead students toward global 
public goods that contribute to a more equitable world when we situate our practice 
in a postmodern trans-national perspective that recognizes the centrality of difference 
and views self and society as fluidly located within polycentric discourses. Only then 
will we gain the cultural and political understandings that globalization permits. 


Notes 

1 Keynote address given attheSecond Pacific Rim Conference onTeacher Education 
held at Illinois State University, Normal, I L , on October 26, 2008. 

2 Cochran-Smith and Fries (2005) identified three shifts in the conceptualization of 
teacher education research that I have used as categories to classify the nature of teacher 
education practice to complement my analysis of its governance since about 1960. 

3 This theme derives from Yates' poem, The Second Coming, particularly the lines 
highlighted in the first stanza below: 

Turning and turning in thewidening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

M ere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 

The above three lines constituted the theme for a keynote address I gave at the 2007 annual 
conference of the Canadian Association for Teacher Education, held at the U niversity of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, on M ay 27. In essence, each period comes to an end when things 
fall apart and the centre cannot hold, because the best lack all conviction and the worst are 
full of passionate intensity, a foreshadowing of the next period that is about to begin. 

4 See Collins & Tierney (2006) for a discussion of this and Appendix A for the actual 
Accord. 
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5 I am grateful for the stimulating ideas that Lane Trotter, Senior Vice President, 
Academic, Fanshawe College, London, Ontario, and a doctoral candidate at Simon Fraser 
U niversity, has shared with me on this subject. 

6 In Transforming the Dream, Bednar criticizes the neo-liberalist status quo, offering 
an alternative ecological economics, political economy, ethics, and pedagogy, arguing that 
this alternative perspective provides the opportunity to develop economic and political in- 
stitutions that permit a sustainable relationship with the environment that offers a socially 
richer and more fulfilling life than the current economic rationalist system. 

7 In Revitalizing the Commons, Bowers champions the cultural and environmental 
commons as sites of resistance to this current trend, and explains the nature of educational 
reforms that promote ecological sustainability, the conserving of cultural and linguistic 
diversity, local democracy, and greater community self-sufficiency. 

8 1 am grateful for the stimulating discussions I have had on this topic withj anetTeas- 
dale, Director of Student Development in the Vice President, Student Services office at the 
U niversity of British Columbia, and a doctoral student at Simon Fraser U niversity. 

9 T his has had a profound impactontheenvironmental movement. Welford (1997) claims 
that environmentalism has been 'hijacked' by industry and nation-states in the developed 
world in order for it to conform to the structuralist perspective of development, i.e., the 
notion of sustainable development that has been promoted since the creation of Agenda 21 
at the 1992 Earth Summit in Rio dej aneiro, Brazil. While the general public regarded this 
as a monumental moment for the world, many environmentalists saw this declaration as a 
strategic move by those who constitute the world hegemony to incorporate environmental- 
ism into the neo-liberal economic growth model. A NGO youth representative had this to 
say in regards to Agenda 21 and the Earth Summit: 

Those of us who have watched the process have said that UNCED has failed. 

As youth we beg to differ. M ulti national corporations, the U nited States, J apan, 
the World Bank, the International M onetary Fund have got away with what they 
always wanted, carving out a better and more comfortable future for themselves 
UNCED has ensured increased domination by those who already have power. 
Worse still it has robbed the poor of the little power they had. It has made them 
victims of a market economy that has thus far threatened our planet. Amidst 
elaborate cocktails, travelling and partying, few negotiators realised how critical 
their decisions are to our generation. By failing to address such fundamental is- 
sues as militarism, regulation of transnational corporations, democratisation of 
the international aid agencies and inequitable terms of trade, my generation has 
been damned. (Doyle, 1998, p. 772) 

In a presentation at a the Symposium on Environmental Ethic and Sustainable Development 
in Bogota, Columbia in 2002, Galano (cited in Lopez, 2002) had this to say in his speech: 

The environmental crisis is a crisis of civilization. It is a crisis from an economic, 
technological and cultural model that has devalued nature and ignored alternative 
cultures.T hedominantcivilizing model hasdegradedtheenvironment, undervalued 
cultural diversity and forgotten aboutT he Other (the indigenous, the poor, women, 
black and the South) while at the same time privileging a style of production and a 
style of life that is unsustainable and in doing so brought about hegemonic powers 
in the process of globalization (p. 319) 
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10 "If a man walks in the woods for the love of them half of each day, he is in danger of 
being regarded as a loafer. But if he spends his days as a speculator, shearing off those woods 
and making the earth bald before her time, he is deemed an industrious and enterprising 
citizen." (Life without principle, #6). 

11 "We abuse land because we regard it as a commodity belonging to us. W hen we see 
land as a community to which we belong, we may begin to use it with love and respect" 
(p. 204). 
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Appendix 

Association of Canadian Deans of Education (ACDE) 
Principles of Initial Teacher Education 

ACDE supports the following principles for initial teacher education in Canada: 
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An effective teacher education program demonstrates the transformative power 
of learning for individuals and communities. 

A n effective initial teacher education program envisions the teacher as a profes- 
sional who observes, discerns, critiques, assesses, and acts accordingly. 

An effective initial teacher education program encourages teachers to assume a 
social and political leadership role. 

An effective initial teacher education program cultivates a sense of the teacher as 
responsive and responsible to learners, schools, colleagues, and communities. 

An effective initial teacher education program involves partnerships between the 
university and schools, interweaving theory, research, and practice and provid- 
ing opportunities for teacher candidates to collaborate with teachers to develop 
effective teaching practices. 

An effective initial teacher education program promotes diversity, inclusion, 
understanding, acceptance, and social responsibility in continuing dialogue with 
local, national, and global communities. 

An effective initial teacher education program engages teachers with the politics 
of identity and difference and prepares them to develop and enact inclusive cur- 
ricula and pedagogies. 

An effective initial teacher education program supports a research disposition and 
climate that recognizes a range of knowledge and perspectives. 

An effective initial teacher education program ensures that beginning teachers un- 
derstand the development of children and youth (intellectual, physical, emotional, 
social, creative, spiritual, moral) and the nature of learning. 

An effective teacher education program ensures that beginning teachers have 
sound knowledge of subject matter, literacies, ways of knowing, and pedagogical 
expertise. 

An effective initial teacher education program providesopportunitiesfor candidates 
to investigate their practices. 

An effective initial teacher education program supports thoughtful, considered, and 
deliberate innovation to improve and strengthen the preparation of educators. 
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